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COLORADO NATIVE HEADS BLACK LUNG 
OFFICE IN DENVER; COVERS 23 STATES 


DENVER -- Robert J. Mansanares, a native of Del Norte, Colo., has been 
named deputy commissioner of the U.S. Department of Labor's Black Lung District 
Office. 


The office, located in Lakewood, Colo., a suburb of Denver, serves 23 


states. 


In making the announcement, Doyle I. Loveridge, regional administrator 
for employment standards in Denver, said that in his new position Mansanares 
will direct a wide range of black lung-related activities in the following 
states west of the Mississippi: Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Wyoming, Utah, Arizona, Hawaii, Washington, Nebraska, Alaska, Nevada, Idaho, 
New Mexico, California, Arkansas, Oregon, Louisiana, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Iowa, plus Guam, American Samoa, and the U.S. Trust Territory. 


Formally known as the Division of Coal Mine Workers’ Compensation, the 
district office provides monthly payments and medical treatment benefits to 
coal miners totally disabled from pneumoconiosis (black lung) arising from 
their employment in and around the nation's mines, and monthly payments to 
eligible surviving dependents. 


Mansanares, 34, began his federal career 11 years ago as a claims 
representative with the Social Security Administration in Rock Springs, Wyo. 
He later served in progressively responsible positions with this agency in 
Glenwood Springs and in Denver, Col. 


In July 1978, Mansanares joined the Labor Department's Division of Coal 
Mine Workers’ Compensation, and was assigned to the Lakewood district office 
staff. 


He yraduated from Del Norte High School, and then the University of 
Colorado in Boulder with majors in sociology, Spanish, and secondary education. 


His affiliations include St. Anthony of Padua Church in Denver and 
IMAGE de Denver, an organization concerned with Hispanic rights. 


He and his wife, Mary, reside in Lakewood with their four children, 
Christie, 10; Nicholas, 8; Elissa, 4; and David, 2. 


The Black Lung Office is located at 730 Simms, Lakewood, Colo., 
telephone 303/236-2615 
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OSHA LOWERS TARGETING FIGURE 
FOR SAFETY INSPECTIONS 


WASHINGTON -- In response to new data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS), the Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) lowered the 
cut-off point it uses when reviewing a manufacturer's injury rate to determine 
whether to conduct a walkaround inspection, the U.S. Department of Labor 
announced. , 


OSHA's action is effective immediately. 


Under the agency's targeting system for routine safety inspections 
in the manufacturing sector, OSHA visits firms in high-hazard industries 
and conducts walkaround inspections at those workplaces with worse-than- 
average lost workday injury rates. 


The 1983 lost workday injury rate for manufacturing published by 
BLS on Nov, 14, 1984 is 4.2 cases per 100 full-time workers per year. 
This becomes the new cut-off point against which a manufacturer's rate 
is measured. The 1982 rate was 4.3. 


"We at OSHA are very gratified to see the lost workday injury 
rate continue to fall," said Assistant Secretary of Labor Robert A. 
Rowland, who heads OSHA. "The improvement in manufacturing reflects 
the general decline in workplace injuries and fatalities during 1983 
recently reported by BLS." 


Rowland praised his agency's inspection targeting system begun 
Oct. 1, 1981. "This program enables OSHA to target its resources 
effectively in the manufacturing sector," he said. "“Time-consuming, 
walkaround inspections are conducted at satistically more hazardous 
workplaces. Better-than-average plants receive a records check during 
which OSHA inspectors are available to discuss safety and health 
matters, answer questions, and act on worker complaints." 


Rowland said even if a manufacturer's lost-workday case rate is 
better than average, OSHA inspectors can conduct a limited inspection 
if: injury data indicate problems with specific processes or areas of 
a plant; inspectors observe a serious hazard or imminent danger at the 
plant; or a formal safety complaint is filed by an employee at the open- 
ing conference of the inspection. 


HHH 
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MSHA TO PROVIDE TRAINING GRANTS 
TO AID SMALL MINES 


WASHINGTON -- The Labor Department's Mine Safety and Health Administration 
(MSHA) will award approximately $2 million in grants to state and local 
organizations to fund safety training programs aimed specifically at employees 
and operators of small mines. 


For this special funding initiative, MSHA has defined a 
"small mine" as one having 50 or fewer employees. MSHA 
Statistics show that the fatality rate at small mines is 
Significantly higher than at larger operations. 


The funds will help ensure that necessary safety training or 
assistance is available to such operations, whose resources are 
often limited. 


Eligible for the grants are community colleges, vocational- 
technical schools, and safety organizations capable of providing 
training services to small mining operations in their local 
areas. Funds will be administered as part of MSHA's State Grants 
program. 


Guidelines announced by John C. English, MSHA director of 
educational policy and development, establish criteria for 
evaluating grant proposals. Priority will ke given to new 
programs which are designed for small mines and which cover one 
or more specified topics, including ventilation, explosives, roof 
control, and supervisory training. 


English said that MSHA would also assign priority to 
proposed programs that would make use of existing training 
resources and that show evidence of becoming self-sufficient in 
the near future. 


The deadline for proposals is December 31, 1984. MSHA plans 
to begin funding programs under this special initiative by April 
1, 1985. 


English announced the new effort for small mines at a 
meeting of representatives of- agencies receiving monies under the 
MSHA State Grants program. The meeting was held Nov. 13-14 at 

the National Mine Health and Safety Academy at Beckley, W.Va. 


The State Grants program, which is authorized by the Federal 
Mine Safety and Health Act of 1977, currently supports programs 
in 38 states. Approximately $5.7 million has been appropriated 
for the current fiscal year. The most common use for the funds 
is for the training of coal and non-coal miners, but grant monies 
also pay for maintaining mine rescue teams and equipment, 
revising state mining regulations, and other mine-safety work. 


The approximately $2 million to be used in the new effort 
for small mines is money that had been allocated during the 
previous fiscal year which the grantee organizations had not 
spent by the year's end. 
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ST. CYR, STEPP NAMED TO TOP LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS POSTS AT LABOR DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON -- Under Secretary of Labor Ford B. Ford has announced the 
appointment of Ronald J. St. Cyr as deputy under secretary for labor- 
management relations and cooperative programs. 


Ford also announced the appointment of John R. Stepp as associate deputy 
under secretary for labor-management relations and cooperative programs. 


“These appointments reflect our commitment to strengthen the department's 
labor-management relations functions and to encourage cooperative approaches 
that will increase productivity and enhance the work environment," Under 
Secretary Ford said. Ron St. Cyr and John Stepp have been instrumental over 
the past three years in redirecting and reinvigorating the department's labor- 
management relations activities. Their new responsibilities will enable them 
to continue to develop policies and programs to help employers and workers 
meet the economic challenges of the 80's and beyond." 


As deputy under secretary, St. Cyr will head the Bureau of Labor- 
Management Relations and Cooperative Programs (BLMRCP). The bureau, estab- 
lished in May of this year as part of the Office of the Secretary, encourages 
the development of cooperative labor-management programs, gathers and analyzes 
information on labor-management issues and trends, and carries out labor- 
management relations research. The bureau also administers employee pro- 
tection program under the Urban Mass Transportation Act and a number of other 
laws that contain provisions designed to protect employees who might be 
adversely affected by federal legislation. 


St. Cyr joined the Labor Department in 1981 when he was appointed deputy 
assistant secretary for labor-management relations. Before that he had spent 
26 years with Kaiser Steel Corporation where he worked his way up through the 
ranks to become manager of industrial relations. 


During his career with Kaiser, St. Cyr also served as superintendent of 
industrial relations, labor relations representative, safety representative, 
and held various other supervisory and union hourly positions. 


St. Cyr has a bachelor's dearee in business administration from California 
State University at Los Angeles and a master's degree in business adminis- 
tration from Pepperdine University. He has also taught numerous college 
management courses. . 


Stepp came to the Labor Department in 1980 as director of the Office of 
Labor-Management Relations Services. From 1978 to 1980, Stepp was technical 
assistance ccordinator for the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
(FMCS). In that post, he was responsible for directing the preventive mediation 
efforts of the agency in conjunction with union and employers to improve labor 
relations and understanding of the collective bargaining process. 


Earlier Stepp had worked for three years as an FMCS field representative 
in Atlanta, where he mediated more than 100 bargaining disputes. 


Stepp has a Ph. D. in business administration from the University of 
Georgia and has taught labor relations at a number of universities. 


### 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--OCTOBER 1984 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CIP-U) 
increased 0.3 percent before seasonal adjustment in October, to a level of 
315.3 (1967=100), the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the US. Department of 
Labor reported. For the 12-month period ended in October, the CPI-U increased 
4.2 percent. 


The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(CPI-W) was virtually unchanged in October, prior to seasonal adjustment. 
The October level of 312.2 (1967=100) was 3.6 percent higher than the index 
in October 1983. The CPI-W is used for indexing Social Security and some other 
federal payments. It is also commonly used as an escalator in collective bargain- 
ing agreements. 


CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U)--Seasonally Adjusted Changes 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for All Urban Consumers rose 0.4 
percent in October, the same as in September. This change is in line with the 
average experience during 1984, in which the CPI-U has advanced at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of 4.2 percent during the first 10 months. In October, the 
index for food and beverages increased, following a slight decline in September. 
The transportation and medical care components advanced somewhat more than in 
the preceding month. On the other hand, the housing index rose more slowly in 
October. Increases for the other three major groups -- apparel and upkeep, 
entertainment, and other goods and services -- were generally moderate and about 
the same as in September. 


The food and beverage Component registered a 0.4 percent increase in 
October. Grocery store food prices, which declined 0.3 percent in 
September, advanced 0.4 percent in October, largely due to a turnaround in 
the indexes for meats, poultry, fish, and eggs and for fruits and 
vegetables. While prices in the market for most of these items were lower, 
the decreases were smaller than usual this October. A 1.0 percent increase 
in beef prices, following seasonal adjustment, more than offset. declines in 
prices for pork (down 0.8 percent) and poultry (down 1.5 percent). The 
index for fruits and vegetables advanced 1.4 percent in October, following 
seasonal adjustment. The index for dairy products rose 0.5 percent in 
October and has risen more in the past 2 months -- up 1.3 percent -- than in 
the first 8 months of this year. Other major grocery store food groups 
registered very moderate increases in October. The other two components of 
the food and beverage index -- restaurant meals and alcoholic beverages -- 
rose 0.4 and 0.6 percent, respectively. 


The transportation component advanced 0.7 percent in October. This 
compares with a 0.5 percent rise in September and a decline in the preceding 
3-month period. The movement of gasoline prices has been primarily 
responsible for this changing behavior, increasing 1.1 percent in September 
and 1.8 percent in October after registering declines in each of the 
3 preceding months. Despite the advances in the past 2 months, gasoline 
prices are 2.3 percent lower than at the end of 1983 and 13.0 percent below 
their peak level of March 1981. Larger increases in automobile insurance 
and automobile finance charges, up 1.7 and 1.2 percent, respectively, also 
contributed to the acceleration in the transportation component in October. 


(MORE ) 
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On the other hand, automobile prices moderated. Used car prices vcciined 
0.3 percent, following seasonal adjustment, the third decrease in the past 
4 months. New car prices rose 0.2 percent, following increases of 0.5 
percent in each of the 3 preceding months. (For a report on quality change 
for 1985 cars, see news release USDL 84-468.) The index for public 
transportation, which declined in September, rose 0.4 percent in October, 
due to a turnaround in airline fares. 


The October increase of 0.1 percent in the housing component followed a 
0.4 percent rise in September and still larger increases in the 2 preceding 
months. A decline in the index for fuels and utilities was primarily 
responsible for the slowdown in Uctober. Charges for gas and electricity, 
both of which had risen sharply in the third quarter, declined in October -- 
down 1.3 and 1.7 percent, respectively. Conversely, fuel oil prices rose 
0.8 percent, following declines in each of the 4 preceding months. The 
other two major housing groups also contributed to the moderation. Shelter 
costs rose 0.4 percent in October -- somewhat less than in the 3 preceding 
months -- with renters’ costs advancing 0.5 percent, homeowners’ costs 0.4 
percent, and maintenance and repair costs declining 0.3 percent. The index 
for household furnishings and operations rose 0.1 percent in October, 
following increases of 0.6 percent in both August and September. Declines 
in prices for textile housefurnishinys, appliances (including televisions), 
and other household equipment were primarily responsible for the slowdown. 


The medical care component rose 0.5 percent in October, following 
increases of 0.3 percent in both August and September. The index for 
medical care commodities -- prescription drugs, non-prescription drugs, and 
medical supplies -- advanced 0.8 percent. The cost of medical care services 
rose 0.5 percent, with hospital rooms and professional services up 0.7 and 
0.6 percent, respectively. 


The index for apparel and upkeep increased 0.5 percent in October, 
largely due to a 1.3 percent increase in prices for women's and girl's 
clothing. After decliining slightly during the first 6 months of 1984, the 
index for apparel and upkeep has advanced during the past 4 months, bringing 
the seasonally adjusted annual rate of chanye to 2.8 percent for the first 
10 months of the year. 


The entertainment and other goods and services components both rose 
0.4 percent in October, the same as in September. 


CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) -- Seasonal] 


Adjusted Changes 


On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers rose 0.2 percent in October. This compares with an 
increase of 0.4 percent in the CPI-U. In the CPI-U, the homeowners’ cost 
index -- which uses a rental equivalence approach -- rose 0.4 percent in 
October. Homeownership in the CPI-W, which is based on house prices, 
mortgage interest rates, property taxes, property insurance, and maintenance 
and repair costs, declined 0.4 percent in October, primarily due to a 0.8 
drop in mortgage interest rates. 
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CONSUMER PRICES: ENERGY AND FOOD - OCTOBER 1984 


WASHINGTON -- The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. 
Department of Labor released the average retail prices ‘or energy 
and food for October 1984. These average prices are collected by 
the BLS in conjunction with the Consumer Price Index. 


Energy 
Gasoline and Fuel Oil 


The average prices for all types of gasoline increased 0.7 cent per gallon to a level of 
$1.196. The October prices of leaded regular gasoline averaged $1.127: unleaded regular, 
$1.209: and unleaded premium, $1.365. Im the 28 cities for which gasoline prices are 

publ ished , prices for all types of gasoline averaged highest in Honolulu and lowest 
in Kansas City. 


The U.S. average price for fuel oil rose 1.0 cents per gallon to a level of $1.091. Im the 19 
cities for which fuel oil prices are published the price per gallon averaged 
highest in Chicago and lowest in Pittsburgh. 


Electricity and Natural Gas 


The U.S. average price for 500 kwh was $39.441, $1.36 lower than in September. The average 
price for 40 therms was $27.594, 9.7 cents lower than in September. The average price for 100 
therms was $63.453, 45.2 cents lower than in September. 


Food 


Average food prices for the U.S. city average and four regions are contained in table. 


-more- 
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Averace retail food orices, U.S. city average and four reriona _j|/ 


U.S. average Northeast North Central 
Paod and unit 
Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Met. Sept. 
1984 1986 1984 1984 1984 1984 1984 
Cereals and bakery oraducts: 

Flour, white, all purnose ° ° - $0,212 $0.211 $0.240 $0.242 $0.187 $0,194 NA 

Rice, white, loner erain, erecooked eovccee NA NA NA NA NA NA NA 
Pice, white, lane erain, uncooked. ° 478 480 «578 574 NA NA $0.401 
Srachettt and macaront, ° ooh. +741 +724 +729 +692 -635 646 815 


Rread, white, PAMsse+- coccces ° -539 -540 681 +681 ~504 2515 -495 
Bread, Fremeh. ccceeces eoee 1.006 1.020 NA NA 991 961 914 
Pread, whole wheat, . ° ° «459 «863 948 946 -862 -876 791 


Rolla, hamhburrer.seess eee ° #01 NA NA NA NA NA 833 
Cupcakes, chacolate@.ceceees ° 2.084 2.066 2,129 2.106 2.073 1.992 2.096 
Coobien, chocolate chip.scees 1.861 1.901 1.949 NA 1.787 1.454 1.948 
Crackers, sada, aaltedscecces ° «991 969 NA WA «946 -906 ~9R6 


Yeates, rcowlerv, ftah and ere: 
Meatat 
Reef and veal: 
Ground chuck, LOO heels ccccecececeee 1.485 1.692 
Ground beef, 1007 heel. cccccccecess 1.268 1.360 
Chuck roaat, U.S. Choice, honerin.. 1.620 1.3846 
Round roaaet, U.K. Choice, heonelena. 2.515 2.458 
Rih roast, U.S, Choice, honerin....- 3.217 3.322 


Steak, round, U.K. Chatce, haneless, 2.866 2.949 
Steak, striotin, U.S. Choice, hone-in. 3.089 2.923 
Steak, chuck, U.S. Choice, hone-tn... oe 1.616 1.694 
Rteab, Tefone, U.S. Chotee, hone-in, 3.955 NA 
Steak, rorterhoune, 48, Choice, 

WOROTI Mee ceceessesereseesesese . 4.113 4.255 NA NA 

Pork: 

WACOM, BIL COD see eereeeeecerereees ° 1.889 2.073 1,868 1.897 
Chopa, center cut, hamenwitneeseees 2.492 2.239 2.516 2.544 
Vae, reer or shank half, honerin, 1.346 1.505 ’ 1.231 1.235 
Sirletn ranat, bomewitnesccccccees 1.656 NA NA NA 


Sheulder pientc, hanewtn, sroked. ~993 RA 944 997 
Sausage, fresh, nork, Loames.eess 1.715 KA 1.778 1.783 
Var, canned, 3 ar S Tite ccceeccee 2.572 2.812 2.532 2.460 
Other weata: 
Prankfurters, all meat... 1.812 1,820 1.939 1,947 
RALOPOAgcccccccecsevesseses 2.166 2.354 2.175 2.150 
Rael Vivehessccscerecees 1,005 1.002 1.072 1.043 
Poultry: 
Chicken, freah, 790 818 757 «743 
Chicken breast, ° 1,687 1,644 1.640 1.608 
Chicken lens, honewin,.. ° ° 1.137 993 1.245 1,209 
Turtev, frozen, whole... . 1,023 1.Q82 1,028 1,027 
Fish and seafaod: 
Tuma, light, chumk..cee- ° 2.059 Ur 2.172 2.163 
Fern: 
Grade A, UMOHO cree seeeeese 854 -830 -826 
Grade AA, Later eeecaseeee . «497 NA NA 


Nairy products: 
Milk, freah, whole, fortified. 1.126 1.309 
MiDk, Freah, Ghimecseverececes 1,028 NA 
MELIb, Freah, Low fatessesecvese 1,058 1.260 
Putter, salted, rrade AA, atick,. 2.171 2.234 
American oraceased cheene..ccees eovcceeslb, 2.521 NA 
Cheddar cheene, maturalecseccceeece eeceeslb. 3,067 2.976 
Ice cream, prenackared, bulk, regular «1/2 gal. 2.301 2.362 
Youurt, natural, fruie flavored...... eooel/2 wt. ~524 NA 


See foatnoten at end of table. 
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Average retail food 


and veretahbles: 
nits and veg 


ree ~Pelic 


ranves, Valencia... 


Cherries. 


Cramefruttecececes 
Craves, Erveror 
Crares, Thonrsonr 
leronrs. 
Peaches.. 
Pears, Anitow 
Strawherrites, 
Potatoes, white.. 
ehere. 


field « 


Lettuce, 1 


lonatoes 


Carrots, 
Celerv.. 


Corn on 


Cuecumhers..« 
MushrOOme. seeccecees 
Ontons, dry 

(acallion 


ee oe ee 


fntons, ereen 
Peppers, 
VMadishes. eee eeeeree 
fruits ard vegetable 


frozen concent 


Processed 

irangce jufce, 
1207. CAMcsceces 
French fri 


whole..se- 


Potatoes, frozen, 


Tomatoes canned, 


Other foods at home: 


Suvar and sweets: 


Vard BOLT A. .eeee 
all sizes 


33-40 oF. 


candy, 
Sugar, 
Sugar, 
Fats and 


white, 
white, 
otis: 
Rtick.wceccese 
soft, tubs.. . 
Shortenine, veretahle ofl hlend 
Peanut butter, creamy, all sizes. 
Nonalcoholic heverapen: 
Cola, nondiet, returnable hotties, 
A or BR pki ZBJecececcecs 
nondiet, cans, 7202. 


Margarine, 
Margarine, 


6 nk.2/. 


all sizes 
13.1-20 o 
rerular, 6.1- 
rerular, 


Cola 


Coffee, 100%, 
Coffee, 1002, 
Coffee, inatant, 


fround roast, 
vround roast, 
plain, 
Coffee, freeze dried, plain, 
All SixeS.cccccceceseces 

Coffee, freeze dried, decaffeinated, 
All SIRO. cocecesesccese 

Other prepared foods: 
POTATO CHIMKs. ceccceeeesesse 
Pork and heans, canned..... 


are defined as 
may be included in price. 
available for publicatio 


4/ 
2/ 
sA/ 


Revrions 
Deposit 
Data not 


prices, U.S. 


can..lb. 


the four Census 


U.S. 


Sept. 
1984 


Ih, SO.717 
Ib. -350 
Ib. NA 
Ih. -698 
Tbh. NA 


Ib. 478 
lh. NA 

Ib. -023 
Ih. 843 
Ib. -651 


-lbh. NA 
l2oz. NA 
1h. -220 
lh. -594 
1b. 741 


Ib. 
Ib. 
lb. 
--lb. 
«lb. 


-705 
+227 
+356 
-359 
-380 


«Ib. 
«th. 
eelb. 
eelth. 


+370 
1.848 
318 
1.090 
+621 
~685 


1.65! 
+663 
-520 


lb. 
elb. 
+b. 


2.008 
-364 
+353 


o+lb. 
«lb. 
-lb. 
-lb. 


-805 
1.0462 
-942 
1.491 


279 
-483 


-l6o2. 
-l6oz. 


2.617 
2.677 
7.208 


eoeth. 
-l6oz2. 
11.508 


l6oz. 


lfoz. 12.197 


~lboz 
-lboz 


2.613 
454 


regions. 


average 


Oct. 
19R4 


$0,635 
341 
NA 
-701 
NA 


-443 
NA 
186 
~809 
NA 


NA 
NA 
+206 
-665 
744 


842 
+241 
- 360 
-361 
417 


416 
1.846 
+291 
1.117 
-750 
719 


1.674 
671 
514 


NA 
12.245 


2.628 
-450 


Northeast 


Sept. 
1984 


Oct. 
1984 


city average and four regions _j/ 


North Central 


Sept. Me... 
19R4 19R4 


$0.650 
+344 
NA 
-710 
NA 


495 
NA 
1.178 
-822 
NA 


NA 
NA 


NA 
~349 
~347 


~784 
977 
912 
1.448 


-259 
+492 
2.605 
2.841 
7.432 
11.425 


10.986 


2.546 
NA 


NA 


13.492 


2.782 
NA 


2.402 
391 
NA 


-945 
1.070 
998 
1.635 


+330 

~476 
2.625 

NA 


6.984 


NA 
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REAL EARNINGS IN OCTOBER 1984 


WASHINGTON -- Real average weekly earnings decreased 0.9 percent 
from September to October, after seasonal adjustment, according to 
preliminary data released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. This decrease stemmed from a 0.1 percent 
decrease in average hourly earnings and a 0.6 percent decrease in 
average weekly hours, as well as a 0.2 percent increase in consumer 
prices, as measured by the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers (CPI-W). 


Data on average weekly earnings are collected from the payroll reports 
of private nonfarm establishments. Earnings of both full-time and 
part-time workers holding production or nonsupervisory jobs are included. 
Real average weekly earnings are calculated by adjusting earnings in 
current dollars for changes in the CPI-W. 


Average weekly earnings increased by 2.6 percent between October of 
1983 and 1984 as a result of a 3.2 percent increase in average hourly 
earnings which was partially offset by a 9.6 percent decrease in average 
weekly hours. After adjustment for a 3.6 percent increase in the CPI-W 
over the same period, real average weekly earnings decreased by 1.0 
percent. Before adjustment for seasonal change and deflation by the CPI-W, 
average weekly earnings were $295.54 in October 1984, compared with $288.05 
a year earlier. 


The Hour ly Earnings Index 


The Hourly Earnings Index (HEI) in dollars of constant purchasing power 
decreased by 0.2 percent from September to October. Compared with a year 
earlier, the HEI decreased by 0.7 percent. The HEI 
excludes: the effects of two types of changes unrelated to underlying wage 
rate novements--fluctuations in overtime in manufacturing and interindustry 
employment shifts. 

### 





Week of December 3, 1984 


FILLERS FROM THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


A study by the Small Business Administration showed that more 
and more women are choosing to be entrepreneurs; the number of woman- 
owned businesses in the U.S. rose from 1.9 million in 1977 to 2.5 
million by 1980, accounting for 26 percent of all nonfarm sole 
proprietorships, according to "20 Facts on Women Workers," published 
by the Women's Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


### 


In March 1984, about 61 percent of all mothers with children 
under 18 years of age (19.5 million mothers) were in the labor 
force; 52 percent of mothers with preschool children (8 million 
mothers) were labor force participants, according to "20 Facts on 
Women Workers," published by the Women's Bureau of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 


### 


Nearly three-fifths of all children under age 18 had mothers 
in the labor force in March 1984; 48 percent of all children under 
age 6 had working mothers, according to "20 Facts on Women Workers," 
published by the Women's Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


### 











